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means of regulating the antecedent social organs, economic, genesic, 
and artistic, supplying provisionally the inadequacy of science and of 
the juridical and political organs, which are the last to be fully developed 
(II, 189, 190). 

He comes very near to anticipating Professor Sumner's distinction 
between "folkways" and "mores," if indeed he does not exactly do so. 
"The passage of simple usages," he says, "into custom, and of custom 
into law, properly so called, likewise marks the transition from the 
unconscious to the conscious" (II, 423). If all the members of a popu- 
lation seek food, comfort, sociability, and glory, pursuing individual 
motives without "contractually" adopting methods of co-operation, 
their actions are "reflex and instinctive," and become socially conscious, 
or expressions of social intelligence, only when designed, or at least 
adopted by, deliberate public opinion or authority. 

With all its excellences one can but regard this work as representing, 
in several respects, a passing stage of sociological development, in that 
it depends so much upon biological analogies, though without carrying 
them to the extreme of literalism, in that its conception of society is so 
political, any other conception of society being barely mentioned and 
not utilized because having no real place in the system, and in that 
"social forces" and similar collective abstractions are the causes sug- 
gested for the social phenomena, and glittering generality occupies the 
place of analytic explanatory description. Yet the system is so beautiful 
in its intricate self-consistency that one shrinks from endangering the 
symmetrical fabric by submitting it to too harsh contact with incon- 
gruous facts. 

Edward C. Hayes 



Histoire de la Polynisie orientale. Parts A C. Eugene Caillot. 
Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1910. Pp. 606. 

This is the second of a series of works devoted to eastern Polynesia. 
The first volume, entitled Les Polynisiens orientaux au contact de la 
civilisation, was published in 1910; a third volume, Les origines des 
PolynSsiens, is in process of preparation. When M. Caillot completes 
his trilogy, he will have performed a most useful service in bringing 
together the very scattered literature which deals with the origin and 
history of the Polynesian race. 

The author confines himself strictly to the eastern half of the Pacific 
world. In fact, the bulk of his work is devoted to the Society Archi- 
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pelago, the most important of the French possessions in the South 
Seas. Much less space is given to the Marquesas Islands, the Tuamotu 
and Tubuai groups, and some minor archipelagoes. There is no bibliog- 
raphy, which would have been a desirable addition in the absence of 
detailed lists of books and articles referring to these islands. A map or 
a series of maps would also have enhanced the value of the volume, 
though here the student can turn to W. T. Brigham's admirable Index 
to the Islands of the Pacific Ocean (Honolulu, 1900), one of the most 
useful aids to ethnographical research ever issued. 

In building up his history of eastern Polynesia, M. Caillot has gone 
directly to the sources as found in the writings of missionaries and 
travelers, and particularly in government reports, the latter an almost 
unworked field. The book is perhaps too sparingly documented; 
since it is obviously intended as a work of reference, no harm would 
have been done by a more frequent citation of authorities. Neverthe- 
less, anyone who has occasion to study the political and religious develop- 
ment of the eastern Pacific since European discovery can use M. Caillot's 
volume with solid satisfaction. 

An introduction discusses in three chapters the settlement of Poly- 
nesia, the physical characteristics of the eastern islands and their inhabit- 
ants, and the culture of the people before contact with European influence. 
Here the author summarizes some of the results set forth more fully in 
his previous treatise. He presents nothing new to those who have 
followed the special literature of the subject, but his treatment forms 
an interesting introduction to more detailed studies. He rightly draws 
attention to the epic quality of the Polynesian wanderings in the Pacific. 
The story of their migrations over a vast ocean area is the most remark- 
able chapter in the history of colonization. The journeys of Phoenician 
or Greek mariners appear almost insignificant when compared with the 
long voyages out of sight of land made by the intrepid Polynesians in 
their sailing canoes. Although all their migrations took place since 
the beginning of the Christian era, little exact knowledge of them can be 
extracted from the confused and contradictory native traditions. The 
results, however, are seen in the wide diffusion of Polynesian culture 
and in the peopling of such remote regions as Hawaii and Easter Island. 
M. Caillot's description of some lengthy journeys made by the aborigines 
in recent times, throws light on the more general problems presented by 
the Polynesian wanderings. 

Hutton Webster 

The University of Nebraska 



